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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
the St. Paul Public Library, Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 8th, 9th and 
10th, 1917. 

The first formal session with an attend- 
ance of one hundred and thirty-one opened 
with a dinner at the St. Paul Association 
rooms. Mr. A. D. Keator, of Northfield, as 
president, acted as toastmaster. 

Dr. Dawson Johnston, Librarian of the St. 
Paul Public Library, welcomed the libra- 
rians to St. Paul and to the new Public Li- 
brary. He paid a tribute to the charter 
members of the Association, several of 
whom were present, and spoke of the debt 
we owe to them, especially we of St. Paul, 
to Mrs. Helen J. McCaine, former librarian 
of St. Paul Public Library. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, Superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society and President 
of the Twin City Library Club, welcomed the 
guests in behalf of the Twin City Library 
Club. 

Miss Countryman, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library and a charter mem- 
ber of the association, gave a short history 
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of the Minnesota Library Association. She 
spoke of the great crisis brought about by 
the present war and of our opportunity to 
assist in Americanizing our new citizens and 
to meet changed conditions. 


President Marion Leroy Burton, of the 
University of Minnesota, addressed the 
members and made a stirring appeal for 
loyalty to the national government and 
asked librarians to take advantage of the 
opportunity given them to teach patriotism 
and help develop a finer comprehension of 
the realities of life and a truer sense of 
values. Two mighty ideals come to us from 
this war, opportunities to establish a great- 
er confidence in the ideals of American de- 
mocracy and a truer appreciation of the 
things men are fighting for today. 

Congratulatory letters were read by the 
chairman from Dr. Folwell, Dr. Hosmer, 
Mrs. Huntington, Professor Cooper, and 
Miss Crafts, charter members who could not 
be present. 


Tuesday, October 9th 


The chairman appointed at the morning 
session the committees on Resolutions and 
Nominations. Resolutions: Miss Frances 
Earhart, Duluth; Miss Dorothy Hurlbert, 
Hibbing, and Miss Ruth Rosholt, Minneapo- 
lis. Nominations: Miss Patten, Minneapo- 
lis; Miss Cowley, St. Paul, and Miss Corson, 
Stillwater. 

The first paper was read by Miss Harriet 
W. Sewall, Librarian of the University Farm 
School on “Libraries and the Food Cam- 
paign.” This paper with the accompanying 
lists of material is printed in full on page 
112. 











Dr. Solon J. Buck gave a suggestive and 
interesting talk on Historical Preparedness, 
a resumé of which appears on page 109. 

Miss Bessie Scripture, librarian of East 
High School, Minneapolis, followed with a 
paper on High School Libraries of Minne- 
sota. See page 116. 

An interesting paper on War Literature of 
1917 was read by Miss Clara Fanning of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

A comprehensive list of the best war 
books of 1917 was distributed. 

At noon an informal luncheon was served 
the visiting librarians by the staff of the St. 
Paul Public Library. An automobile ride 
planned for the afternoon had to be aban- 
doned on account of unpleasant weather. 

The tea at the University Club at five 
o’clock was greatly enjoyed, the librarians 
being received by Mrs. Burnquist, Mrs. Sev- 
erance, Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Ba- 
con, Mrs. Beals and others. 

Tuesday evening, Mr. Sonntag, Educa- 
tional Director of the Y. M. C. A. No. 3, Fort 
Snelling, gave an informal and instructive 
talk on Soldiers’ Reading. Mr. Sonntag told 
of the different influences affecting the sol- 
diers’ lives; their lives have been changed 
completely, cut off from social intercourse 
they become lonely. Some of the men seek 
recreation in reading adventure stories, 
others in study, procuring books that will 
aid them in securing promotion. The li- 
brary must be able to direct men in their 
study and reading, and must constitute an 
influence for good. The soldier of today will 
be the civilian of tomorrow. 

Miss Baldwin read an interesting letter 
from Camp Cody which told of the need of 
books and of the great popularity of those 
that had been received. They were, in fact, 
far too few in number. 

An address on Librarians and the War 
was given by Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, Secre- 
tary of the Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion, who said: “The war is giving libra- 
rians an opportunity of finding out just 
where they stand; What does the public 
really think of us? Are librarians leaders 
or followers? Can librarians ever be lead- 
ers? In the sense of being initiators of 


thought and action public libraries as insti- 
tutions can never be and never should be 
leaders, but a librarian must keep ahead of 
the procession. He must know what is com- 
ing and be prepared to watch for every hon- 
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est movement to aid the economic, spirity, 
or social advance of mankind.” Mr, San. 
born thinks it was the duty of every lip. 
rian to have literature on both sideg of the 
war, but now we ourselves are at war it is 
loyal and wise to suppress literature of Dro- 
German nature. The different organizations 
undertaking war work had to have calle 
to their attention the assistance librarians 
could give. The Y. M. C. A. did not at first 
realize that the library was an agency for 
the collection of books. The Red Cross has 
made use of our libraries, but in a way that 
indicates their appreciation of the library, 
chiefly, as a possible workshop. 

The publicity the libraries are Setting 
through the service rendered different or. 
ganizations will bring it new patrons. The 
one million dollar campaign will be a good 
thing for the soldiers but also a good adver. 
tisement for the library. Librarians, espe. 
cially in the small towns, must remember 
that they are probably the only persons 
there, who can render the peculiar service 
of their profession and not neglect that 
service to do things other women can do as 
well. 

A moving-picture film depicting the work 
ing of county libraries in California ended 
the evening session. They showed how 
eager people were to receive books in all 
communities. 


Wednesday, October 10th. 


The business meeting was opened by the 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
which was read and adopted as follows: 

The Minnesota Library Association at the 
close of its 25th annual meeting, desires to 


place on the record of the association its | 


sense of appreciation towards the officers 
and others who assisted in any way towards 
the success and pleasure of the conference. 

Especially do we desire to express our 
cordial thanks to the University Club and 
the ladies of St. Paul who entertained us 
at afternoon tea; to Miss Belle M. Owens 
and Miss Amy Cowley, through whose active 
co-operation and supervision the dinner 
the St. Paul Association was so successfully 
arranged; and to the librarian and staff of 
the St. Paul Public Library who so care 
fully provided for our pleasure and physical 
welfare during our stay within their gates. 
The impromptu luncheon at the library 
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Tuesday noon will linger for some time to 
come in pleasant and grateful memory. 

Nor could we refrain from mentioning the 
great pleasure afforded the older members 
of the association in seeing again the dear 
familiar face of Mrs. McCaine, St. Paul’s 
pioneer librarian and one of the earliest 
members of the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion. Her gracious presence has been an 
added joy and benediction to this our spe- 
cial anniversary occasion. 

Dr. Dawson Johnston offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

The Minnesota Library Association de- 
sires to express the keen sorrow of its mem- 
bers at the death of Henry E. Legler, libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library, one of 
the most eminent of American librarians, 
one of the most lovable of men, an able rep- 
resentative of Western democracy, an em- 
bodiment of the best literary culture, his 
death is a loss not only to the city whose 
librarian he was but to the profession to 
which he was devoted and to the country 
which he had adopted and had served so 
faithfully in so many ways. 

The resolution was adopted and ordered 
placed on the minutes and the secretary in- 
structed to forward a copy to Mrs. Legler. 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was read by the chairman and the following 
officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Dorothy Hurlbert, Hibbing; First 
Vice President, Miss Flora Carr; Mankato; 
Second Vice President, Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
State Historical Society; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis. The 
treasurer’s report in its statement up to 
the present was read and accepted. 


A discussion followed on the establishing 
of county libraries and the advisability of 
changes in the present law, Miss Baldwin 
reporting that the library committee of last 
legislature had been unwilling to take up 
the matter. A motion was made and car- 
ried, that the present committee be dis- 
charged and a new legislative committee be 
appointed by the incoming executive com- 
mittee to make a study of county library 
laws and present a tentative program for 
discussion at the next meeting of the Min- 
hesota Library Association. The Mankato 


Public Library extended a cordial invitation 
to the association to hold its next meeting 
No action was taken, the invi- 


at Mankato. 
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tation being referred to the incoming exec- 
utive committee. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
accepted as printed in the Minnesota Li- 
brary Notes and News. 

BELLE M. OWENS, 
Secretary. 


WAR LITERATURE OF 1917 


By CLARA E. FANNING, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

This topic has been chosen because war 
literature has a new significance to Ameri- 
cans this year, with a United States Expe- 
ditionary Force already in France and mem- 
bers of our families soon to follow. It has 
become our war and it is our duty to read 
every book possible upon it for even then 
we Shall but half understand and realize it. 
The librarian must not only read herself 
but must make the public read of the war. 
It is the privilege of our profession to make 
books do their part in arousing patriotism. 

Since our continent is not invaded we can 
hardly dare hope that the American women 
can send their sons into the country’s serv- 
ice with the spirit and willingness of the 
French women, but let them read in Daw- 
son’s “For France” of that mother who 
watched the returning company, her son not 
among them, who murmured, “It is for 
France.” We have not even a phrase that 
compares with it in patriotic ring. To help 
the parents, let us place in every library 
“The whistling mother,” a boy’s tribute to 
the mother who could smile all through his 
last day at home; or “The altar of freedom” 
by a mother who thinks her oldest son 
should go and who will send two more boys 
when they reach military age. 

The descriptions of the early campaigns 
of frightfulness have convinced many moth- 
ers that it is necessary that America’s young 
men should fight the Germans in order to 
make this world a safe place to live in. The 
atrocities have swung thousands of German- 
Americans to the cause of the Allies, there- 
fore, I believe that, horrible as these books 
are to read, it is best to place the trust- 
worthy ones on the open shelves to do their 
share in preaching the need of this war to 
conquer Germany. 

To read of the volunteer work already 
done by Americans before the break in di- 
plomatic relations should spur our citizens to 








patriotic effort. Arthur Gleason is author- 
ity for the statement that thirty thousand 
had aided the Allies before last April. You 
may remember that it was his wife, an Iowa 
girl, who was the heroine of “Young Hilda 
at the wars.” This year we have the non- 
fiction description of the same group of 
workers just behind the trenches in “The 





cellar-house of Pervyse,” only in this the 
British women are made the prominent fig- | 


ures. “War bread” 
will stir American hearts with pride because 
it describes the wonderful relief work of 
the Hoover Commission. Until I read “A 
Yankee major invades Belgium,” I had not 
realized that the Salvation Army had ex- 
tended its help to the stricken land. Other 
Americans that old and young will read of 
with pride, are our aviators. Could you ask 


Kiffin Rockwell and Norman Prince? 

We are proud of the deeds of our boys, 
but this year which has changed our nation 
from a neutral to a combatant, requires that 


is another book that | 


the word patriotism should expand its mean- | 


ing temporarily to cover loyalty to thos 
countries that are fighting for as well as 
with us. Are they not holding our enemy 
on their continent while our army is pre- 
paring to enter the war? Let us read about 
and praise the marvellous Alpine fighting 
of the Italians who are the only Ally on their 


“Journal of small things,” in fact al] the 
books mentioned, reveal what noble quali. 
ties have been shown by soldier and Civilian 
alike under hardship. Even the English 
convicts have achieved a record for Valiant 
deeds and received a just tribute from A, J, 
Dawson. Quite as notable a tribute of ap. 
other type is given by Mrs. Atherton. 4 
young French girl, whose father was the yi. 
lage baker when drawn for military gery. 
ice, and whose mother died soon after, cop. 
tinued the work of her parents for a whole 
year, supplying with bread and rolls all who 
passed on a busy road to the front. Her 
faithful service was considered worthy of a 
decoration by the President of France, 


I believe that we should not hesitate to 
place on our shelves trustworthy studies of 
our enemy. Intensely interesting are Acker. 


treats of political conditions, Lewin’s “Ger. 
man road to the East” which outlines her 
Pan-Germanic ambitions in the direction of 
Bagdad. Naumann reveals her hopes for a 
large empire which controls a chain of coun 
tries from the Baltic to the Dardenelles, 


| Swope and Madeleine Doty are also worth 


enemy’s soil, occupying positions that can | 


be reached only by a car traveling on a wire | 


cable, and who have outposts that have been 
cut off from relief and supplies for a whole 
winter by an avalanche. Will Irwin, Sidney 
Low, J. M. Price and E. A. Powell are won- 
derfully graphic in their descriptions of 
mountain warfare. As a background for the 
political reasons for the nation entering the 
war on the side of the Allies, Wallace’s 
Greater Italy gives a good history of the 
relations with the Central Powers for the 
past thirty years. 

Another Ally of whom we know little is 
Russia. We need her strange people inter- 
preted to us by Stephen Graham, Arthur 
Ruhl and Richard Washburn Child. Her 
upheaval of last spring is still a mystery to 
us but Levine’s “Russian revolution” is a 
welcome starting point for reading upon it. 

It is due our Allies that we read descrip- 


tions of their heroism and patient endur- | 


ance of the frightful war conditions. Her- 


bert Ward’s “Mr. Poilu” or Helen Mackay’s 








| 
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consideration. But the book that everyone 
will demand is Ambassador’s Gerard’s is- 
sued this week. 

Whether we should trust the “German de 
serter’s war experience,” I question. He is 
not representative of Germany’s soldiers 
who have won their victories. By deserting 
he showed his lack of loyalty to his country. 
He was a pacifist who saw war only asa 
savage and uncomfortable hardship and con- 
sidered all officers brutes and cowards ul- 
less proved otherwise. It is a relief to tum 
from such writing to “Soldier of France to 
his mother,” Donald Hankey or Coningsby 
Dawson, who says it matters not when you 
die but how. These men would sacrifice 
themselves for a cause or live noble lives 
amid the danger and dirt in the trenches. 
It is beyond our powers to imagine what the 
deserter would think of “Over the top.” If 
all our American soldiers fight as did Em- 
pey our enemy will find that the United 
States is a military factor in this war. 

The thorough studies and accounts of the 
campaigns are undoubtedly of the most per 
manent value. A few are also of popular 
quality. Dugard’s “Battle of Verdun” has 
been in constant circulation since added to 
our collection. Robinson’s “Turning point” 
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tells in readable fashion of the British push 
on the Somme. But the book that everyone 
should read is “My second year of the war” 
py Frederick Palmer. 

This fall the teachers of the state are at 
work upon a prize competition for the best 
essay upon the subject, Why the United 
States is at war. The most obvious help 
for them is the collection of proclamations 
or messages by President Wilson. Beck 
also explains the need of declaring war on 
the scores of justice and humanity. Two 
other books which you might procure are 
“America’s case against Germany” by Rog- 
ers and “Peril of Prussianism” by D. W. 
Johnson, the author of that telling pamphlet 
entitled “A letter to a German professor.” 

Teachers will also need your aid in find- 
ing war poetry. Your task will be simplified 
by the use of Emergency war list No. 7 re- 
cently issued by Gaylord Brothers. I should 
like to add “Fife and drums,” just published, 
and also a patriotic reader to come from 
the press in a few weeks, which is a collec- 
tion of poetry and prose edited by Miss 
Holtz and Miss Bemis, authors of the new 
book on Glacier national park. 

These books that have been mentioned are 
pro-Ally in spirit and argument. No others 
should be considered by any institution sup- 
ported by public funds. If this is forgotten 
the Public Safety Commission will get you 
if you don’t watch out. Ten days ago when 
we asked a visitor to our library to contrib- 
ute to the Soldiers’ Library Fund she refused 
most emphatically saying she feared we 
would buy pro-German books to send to the 
soldiers. She accused us of having pro-Ger- 
man books on our shelves. It is true that 
we did until last April because our country 
was officially neutral and the libraries were 
also neutral. Now the librarian, with the 
businessman, farmer, banker and conserva- 
tionist must stand back of the government 
and its men in uniform. 


HISTORICAL PREPAREDNESS 


. By DR. SOLON J. BUCK, 
Superintendent Minnesota Historical Society. 


After the title of my talk had been an- 
nounced in the program, it occurred to me 
that it might be interpreted in two differ- 
ent ways, so it will be well to explain at the 
outset that I am not going to deal with the 
history of “preparedness” for war. My sub- 


ject is rather preparedness for history, and 


present. 
today will soon be tomorrow, that the pres- 
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especially for the history of our participa- 
tion in the present war, and my text is an 
inversion of the old saying: “In times of 
peace prepare for war.” The injunction to 
prepare for peace in times of war is per- 
haps nearly as well known as the original 
but the application of this which will be 
made may not be so familiar. 

The average person usually thinks of his- 
tory as something dealing with the remote 
past and having no vital connection with the 
When it is realized, however, that 


ent will soon be the past, it becomes evident 


that the events and conditions of today will 
soon be subject matter for the historian and 
the records of these events and conditions 


will be the materials from which history will 
be written. Our reason for the prevalent 
idea of history is probably the fact that the 


subject as taught in our schools has usually 


dealt little if at all with recent times and 


has almost always failed to make the con- 
nection between the past and the present. 


It is now fairly well recognized, however, 
that one of the principal functions of his- 
tory is to enable us to understand the pres- 


ent, to see how things came to be as they 
are, and clearly that function cannot be ef- 
fective without a consideration of recent as 
well as of remote times. 


Another phase of history which has un- 


fortunately received comparatively little se- 
rious attention from teachers or investiga- 
tors in this country is the history of local 
communities. 
convince one of the importance of world 


No argument is necessary to 


history or national history, but many feel 


that the history of our states and counties 
and cities is too unimportant to be worthy 


of consideration. When it is realized, how- 


ever, that history includes all phases of the 


lives of the people in the past, and not mere- 


ly the chronicle of governmental activities, 


it becomes clear that no one can really un- 
derstand the history of the United States 
without some knowledge of the history of 
the individual states, nor the history of 
Minnesota without a knowledge of the de- 
velopment of the component parts of the 
state. Local history is important, there- 
fore, as a part of a greater whole, but it has 
another value for the citizen of the locality 
in question. Everyone wants to understand 
the community in which he lives and for 
this some knowledge of its past is essential. 











The history of one’s own community, more- 
over, because it is intimate and tangible, is 
more readily comprehended than that of re- 
moter areas or larger units and thus fur- 
nishes a desirable avenue of approach to 
more general history. 

These facts are coming to be more and 
more realized by the teachers of history in 
our schools and there is a distinct tendency 
in the direction of greater emphasis on re- 
cent and on local history. Progress in these 
fields, either in teaching or investigation, de- 
pends, however, upon the accumulation of 
materials, and it behooves librarians to be 
prepared to meet the demands. 

Times like the present, when we are liv- 
ing under great stress, when conditions are 
so different from those of ordinary times, 
offer unusual opportunities for the collec- 
tion of local history material. It is not so 
much that the history of war is more im- 
portant than that of peace, but rather that 
it is easier to make people realize the im- 
portance of such things in times of stress 
when the unusual is happening, and conse- 
quently easier to secure the co-operation 
necessary for inaugurating the work of col- 
lecting the desired material. Most people 
today manifest considerable interest in any- 
thing connected with or illustrative of the 
American Revolution or the Civil War, such 
as letters, newspapers, and relics of all sorts, 
and it is easy to make them understand that 
similar material of the present day will have 
a like interest for future generations. The 
war is proving to be so inclusive a subject 
that any comprehensive collection of mate- 
rial for the history of the participation of a 
community in it must of necessity cover 
about all phases of the activity of that com- 
munity during the period. Ordinarily one 
thinks of the history of war as having to do 
principally with military matters, the rais- 
ing of armies and the conduct of campaigns, 
but we are now beginning to realize that 
practically every phase of the life of every 
community is affected by the fact that the | 
nation is at war. The collection of the ma- 
terials for the history of all these activities 
and influences is no simple matter but it can 
be done much more effectively now than 
fifty years hence. 

The most obvious and possibly the most 
important class of material for the history 
of any locality is the newspaper, and no pub- 





lic library is doing its duty to the future 
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historian of the present if it does not receive 
and preserve complete files of all the news. 
papers published in the community which it 
serves. Usually the publishers keep files 
but these are often not readily accessible 
and experience has demonstrated that fires 
neglect, or changes in management almost 
always bring about the destruction of such 
files in the course of time unless they are 
deposited in some permanent institution 
such as a public library. The Minnesota 
Historical Society receives and _ preserves 
files of over half of the papers published ip 
the state but it cannot handle all of them, 
even with the increased facilities of its new 
building. Only the local libraries can qo 
that, and, moreover, it is important that files 
be available in the community itself ag well 
as at the capital. 

Some libraries and other agencies ep. 
gaged in the preservation of materials for 
the history of the war have adopted the pol- 
icy of clipping the pertinent items from the 
newspapers and preserving them in ep. 
velopes or scrap books. This makes pos. 
sible a classification of the material for 
ready use, but it is not to be recommended 
unless complete copies of the papers are 
also preserved. No one can be sure of clip. 
ping everything that might be of value, and 
often the very thing which the historian 
might be looking for in later years, would 
be rejected. A better plan would seem to be 
the preparation of a classified card index to 
the significant matter in the papers relating 
to local participation in the war. The Min- 
nesota Historical Society started an index 
of this sort soon after the war began. Files 
of all the Minnesota papers received in the 
library from April 1 to August 1 were ex 
amined and everything of significance relat: 
ing in any way to the state’s connection 
with the war was noted on index cards. 


From August 1 on, the indexing has been con | 


fined to a liberal selection of papers repre 
sentative of different localities and of dif 


ferent political, social, economic, racial, and 


religious interests. The fact that the so 
ciety is doing this for the state as a whole 
does not mean that the local library would 
be duplicating its work by compiling a sim 
lar index for its community. The point of 
view would be different and the society cal: 
not possibly cover all of the material of lo 
cal significance. 


Another sort of printed material which 
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most people would not think of collecting 
or preserving is that which may be classed 
as ephemera. This includes such things as 
handbills, posters, and programs. While 
this material may seem commonplace today, 
much of it will inevitably disappear and 
what remains will then be as unique and in- 
teresting as are similar items of the Civil 
War period today. A representative collec- 
tion of miscellany of this sort can readily 
be picked up and should be preserved not 
only for the benefit of the historian but for 
exhibition purposes in the future. With this 
group might be included photographs. The 
multiplication of cameras has reached a 
point where pictures are made of almost 
everything under the sun and many of these 
are worthy of permanent preservation. Pic- 
tures of people engaged in war activities 
and of scenes connected in some way with 
the war have both a present and a future 
interest. 


Much of the most valuable material for 
the historian never finds its way into print, 
and so attention should also be given to the 
preservation of manuscript records. The 
number of organizations engaged in war ac- 
tivity of one sort or another is almost be- 
yond the possibility of counting. 
every organization which existed before the 
war has undertaken to do its bit and dozens 
of others have sprung into existence in 
every locality. 


disbanded, while others will continue in- 
definitely, but practically all of them keep 
some sort of records. There are usually 
minutes of proceedings, correspondence files, 
and reports, which accumulate in the hands 
of the secretaries. Similar organizations ex- 
isted during the Civil War, but little is 
known about their activities in any specific 
locality because the records have usually 
disappeared. The preservation of as much 
as possible of this material is essential, and 
the exigencies of private control are such 
that this can be accomplished only by an 
institution. Usually the persons responsible 
for such material can readily be persuaded 
to arrange for its deposit with the library 
aS soon as it ceases to be of current use. 


An obvious and extremely interesting 
form of manuscript material consists of let- 
ters from men in the military service, par- 
ticularly those connected with home units. 


Some of these are tempo- | 


rary, formed for a specific purpose and soon | will present themselves to the mind of the 
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It is not so obvious, but true, nevertheless, 
that letters written from the home town to 
soldiers and others have an equal value, for 
they depict conditions and influences in the 
community itself as affected by the war. It 
was my privilege several years ago to read 
a large collection of correspondence be- 
tween a young surgeon in the Civil War and 
his relations at home, and from it I derived 
a knowledge of camp life and army condi- 
tions and especially of the social and eco- 
nomic situation in the North during that 
struggle which could never have been ac- 
quired from the more formal records. When 
the opportunity offers it would be very de- 
sirable to persuade representative men from 
the locality to write series of letters for 
preservation, but the letters written with- 
out any consciousness that they might be- 
come historical records are usually of great- 
er value. Material of this sort is often diffi- 
cult to procure, because of its personal 
character, but an agreement that it be not 
made accessible for a fixed period of time, 
wtihout the consent of the depositor, will 
often remove the principal obstacle. 


No attempt can be made here to indicate 


| all the different sorts of material, either 
Nearly 


printed or manuscript which should be pre- 
served. The few examples which have been 
given will be sufficient to indicate the pos- 
sibilities along this line, and many others 


live librarian. 


Some suggestions as to ways and means 
of collecting will not be out of order. The 
first and most important thing is to secure 
as much publicity as possible. Let it be 
known that the library is collecting such 
material and the reason therefor, and much 
will drift in without any particular labor. 
There should be constant vigilance, how- 
ever, on the part of the librarian to pick up 
and lay aside everything which might possi- 
bly be of any value whatever. This is the 
way in which much of the material collected 
by the Minnesota Historical Society is ac- 
quired, particularly the ephemera. Every 
time a member of the staff attends a meet- 
ing where there is a program, a copy is 
saved for the library, and posters and hand- 
bills are acquired in a similar manner. In 
work of this sort the librarian can often en- 
list the aid of the trustees and other friends 








of the library. The men who can be of most 
service are those connected with newspa- 
pers. All sorts of material comes to the 
newspaper office — communications, letters 
from soldiers, photographs, and “literature” 
in great quantities. The bulk of this goes 
into the waste-basket now, but it ought to 
be possible to arrange to have much or all 
of it saved for the librarian to look over and 
select from. 


How to care for the ephemera and manu- 





script material is a problem which needs | 


careful consideration. 
to be called for at present but which may at 
some future time have great value, may 
well be packed away for selection and ar- 
rangement later when a better perspective 
and more time will make easier the task of 
deciding what should be saved and what 
thrown away. The other material can be 
roughly classified, dated, and filed in manila 


Some of it, not likely | 


folders, which should be kept in vertical files | 


or in “transfer” boxes. Each collection of 


correspondence should be arranged, almost | 


invariably, in chronological order.  Indi- 
vidual manuscripts may be arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, but it is usually advisable 
not to mix manuscript and printed material. 
Flat or vertical filing with as little folding 
as possible has many advantages over any 
other method. 


In conclusion I want to make it clear that 
while war material is the principal consid- 
eration at the present time, it is greatly to 
be hoped that the habit of collecting once 
formed will not be broken at the end of 
the war and that the public libraries will be- 
come regular depositaries for the records of 
the communities they serve. The large li- 
braries of the country have long recognized 
that they have two functions to perform: 
first, to supply books for readers and inves- 
tigators of today; and second, to preserve 
literature, using the term in its broadest 
sense, for the future. Small libraries, know- 
ing that they cannot compete with the great 
institutions in the preservation of things of 


general importance, have usually been con- | 


tent to confine themselves to the first func- 
tion. Here, however, in the collection of 


local material, is a field which offers an op- 
portunity to perform a service with endur- 
ing results and one which otherwise will 
not be performed. 





LIBRARIES AND THE FOOD CAMPAIGN 
By HARRIET W. SEWALL, Librarian, 

College of Agriculture, State University, 

One of the serious issues of the Present 
time is the necessity of conserving the foog 
supply. This has been brought before us in 
so many ways since last spring that there 
can be few persons who have not heard the 
appeal for economy. Very many of us, hoy. 
ever, when we read the placards exhorting 
us to use less food than usual and to waste 
nothing are at loss to know how we can do 
it. Many mothers of families feel that they 
are already saving all they can and that 
they cannot possibly get along with legs 
food. In some cases this is probably true 
but often it simply means that the home 
manager does not know what can be done 
in the way of substituting certain kinds of 
food for others. She has but little know. 
edge of food values and has no idea of the 
meaning of waste. 

An immense amount of work is being 
done by the States Relations Service and 
the co-operating Extension agencies through. 
out the United States. This by means of 
lectures, demonstrations and wide distribv- 
tion of literature. These workers reach a 
great number of people but their efforts 
need to be supplemented by the active co- 
operation of local agencies, and there is no 
local agency that can be of more help in 
this way than the live, up-to-date public li- 
brary. 

Miss Barnett, librarian of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, in her recent let- 
ter addressed to the librarians of the coun- 
try, points out very clearly the great oppor- 
tunities open to librarians in assisting in 
the food campaign. She says: 

“It would seem to be the particular func- 
tion of libraries and one of their greatest 
opportunities, to disseminate information in 
the national campaign for the increased pro- 
duction and conservation of food. There is 
no lack of material to use in carrying on 
this work, and much of it can be obtained 
by libraries for the asking. Probably no 
other country has issued such a wealth of 
publications on agriculture and home eco 
nomics and placed them so generously at 
the command of the people. Furthermore, 
these publications of federal and state in 
stitutions are authoritative.” 


I shall not quote further. My object is 


| to describe some of the literature relating 
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to food conservation and to make known the 


sources from which it can be obtained. 


To help in this I have compiled several 
lists and have prought for my exhibit some 
of the best material. The bulletins I have 
grouped in three sections: Food values, 
Canning and storage of food, and War econ- 


-omy in the home. In reality these subjects 


overlap a good deal; many of the bulletins 
cover all these divisions. 

I wish to point out here what I take to 
be the meaning of war-time economy. It 
means, of course, no waste. It means also 
the economical use of the foods most needed 
by everybody and especially of the foods 
which we must send over to the other side. 
Ii means substitution of perishable foods 
for staples aS far as possible. It does not 
necessarily mean the cutting down of 
money expenditure although in many cases 
that will be one result. 

The U. S. Food Administration in its pla- 
cards and other publications reiterates the 
demand to save food. It says, “Save wheat, 
use more corn.” There are bulletins on the 
use of cornmeal as food, and others dealing 
with the substitution of other grains for 
wheat in bread. “Save meat, use fish and 
beans.” The Bureau of Fisheries has a se- 
ries of circulars on food fishes, including one 
on canning fish. There are many bulletins 
treating of beans and other articles rich in 
protein as food. “Save fats, use just 
enough.” Farmers’ bulletin 469 is on fats 
and their economical use in the home. 
“Save sugar, use syrups.” We have bulle- 
tins on the use of honey, and one on the 
home culture of the sugarbeet for making 
syrup. These are only a few of the many 
valuable bulletins from which information 
can be obtained on food conservation. 


To aid libraries in selecting material to 
use during the present critical time, there 
are the so-called Emergency lists published 
by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., some 
of which I have here to show you together 
with the books and bulletins listed. These 
lists cover special topics of particular value, 
such as—Canning and storage of foodstuffs, 
Poultry culture, Vegetable gardening, and 
Bee-keeping. 


Although gardening is over for this year 
in Minnesota, librarians should get together 
material on gardening and persuade every- 
one to begin his next year’s garden now on 
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paper. Winter is the time also for farmers 
to read and gain new ideas for their work, 
and the farmers’ wives may possibly have 
some time free for reading. So not only the 
books on gardening but also the books on 
farming and related subjects should be 
made ready now. 


Every library that counts farmers among 
its patrons should have a good collection of 
agricultural literature. It is fortunate that 
so much can be obtained free. The bulletins 
of the Minnesota State Experiment Station 
and of the Agricultural Extension Division 
should be in every library, large or small. 
Most of the bulletins of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are of practical value 
in Minnesota and so also are many of the 
publications of our neighboring states. Miss 
Barnett’s letter mentions the lists which are 
helpful in keeping track of new material. 
Two of these, The Agricultural index and 
The Agricultural digest, may be new to some 
librarians. Besides all these items, we have 
prepared a list of about fifty titles on agri- 
culture and country life, including only 
those which we have found of most value 
for Minnesota conditions. 


We must remember that the supply of all 
food comes from the farmer and that what- 
ever we can do to bring new suggestions 
before the farmer and to aid him in his work 
will thereby increase the supply of food nec- 
essary for our country. 


AGRICULTURAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Country life 

Bailey. Outlook to nature. 2d ed. Mac- 
millan. 1911. 50c. 

*Carney. Country life and the country 
school. Row, Peterson. 1912. $1.25. 

Cubberley. Rural life and education. 
Houghton. 1914. $1.50. 

Curtis. Play and recreation in the open 


country. Ginn. 1914. $1.25. 

Field & Nearing. Community civics. Mac- 
millan. 1916. 60c. 

*Koos. Farmers’ law. Minnesotaed. Webb. 
1913. 50c. 

*McKeever. Farm boys and girls. Macmil- 


lan. 1913. $1.50. 


Poe. How farmers co-operate. Judd. 1915. 
$1.50. 

Waugh. Rural improvement. Judd. 1914. 
$1.25. 











General agriculture 

Farm economy, a cyclopedia of agriculture. 
H. L. Baldwin Pub. Co., Minneapolis. | 
1915. $4.75. | 

*Boss. Farm management. Lyons & Car- 
nahan. 1914. 90c. 

Parker. Field management and crop rota- 
tion. Webb. 1915. $1.50. 

Warren. Farm management. Macmillan. 
1913. $1.75. 

Farm engineering 

Anderson. Electricity for the farm. Mac- 
millan. 1915. $1.50. 

Ekblaw. Farm structures. Macmillan. 
1914. $1.50. 

*Putnam. Gasoline engine on the farm. 
Henley. 1913. $2.50. 
Ramsower. Equipment for the farm and 
farmstead. Ginn. 1917. $2.25. 
*Sanders. Farm buildings. New ed. Breed- 
ers’ Gazette, Chicago. 1916. $2.00. 

Soils and fertilizers 

Lyon, Fippin & Buckman. Soils. Macmil- | 
lan. 1916. $1.90. 

*Whitson & Walster. Soils and soil fertility. 
Webb. 1912. $1.00. 

Plant diseases and pests 

Duggar. Fungous diseases of plants. Ginn. 


1909. $2.00. 
Georgia. Manual of weeds. Macmillan. | 
1914. $2.00. 


*Sanderson. Insect pests of farm, garden | 
and orchard. Wiley. 1912. $3.00. 

*Slingerland @& Crosby. Manual of fruit 
insects. Macmillan. 1914. $2.00. 


Crops 
Carleton. Small grains. Macmillan. 1916. | 
$1.75. 

Montgomery. Corncrops. Macmillan. 1913. 
$1.60. ; 
Piper. Forage plants. Macmillan. 1914. 

$1.75. 
*Wilson & Warburton. Field crops. Webb. 
1912. $1.50. 


Vegetable gardening 

Corbett. Garden farming. Ginn. 1913. 
$2.00. 

*Green. Vegetable gardening. 2d revision. 
Webb. 1914. $1.00. 

Grubb & Guilford. The potato. Doubleday. 


1912. $2.00. 
*Watts. Vegetable garden. Outing Pub. Co. 
1915. 70c. 


Fruit growing 
Bailey. Principles of fruit growing. Mac- 
millan. 1897. $1.50. 
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Card. Bush fruits. Macmillan. $1.75 A 


new edition of this is announced, 
*Green. Popular fruit growing. 4th ed 


Webb. 1910. $1.00. 


Sears. Productive orcharding. Lippincott 


1914. $1.50. 


Farm forestry 
Cheyney & Wentling. Farm woodlot 
millan. 1914. $1.50. 


Farm animals 


. Mac. 


Gay. Breeds of livestock. Macmillan. 1916, 


$1.75. 


son, Wis. 1915. $2.25. 


| *Henry & Morrison. Feeds and feeding, 24 
revision. Henry-Morrison Co., 


Madi- 


Mumford. Breeding of animals. Macmil. 


lan. 1917. $1.75. 


*Plumb. Types and breeds of farm animals, 


Ginn. 1906. $2.00. 


Reynolds. Veterinary studies. 2d revision. 


Macmillan. 1910. $1.75. 
Gay. Productive horse husbandry. 
cott. 1914. $1.50. 
Mumford. Beef production. 2d ed. 


Lippin- 


H. W. 


Mumford, Urbana, Ill. 1908. $1.50. 


*Kleinheinz. Sheep management. 
Frank Kleinheinz, Madison, 
1916. $1.50. 

*Day. Productive swine husbandry. 
Lippincott. 1915. $1.75. 


8d ed. 
Wis. 


2d ed. 


Dawson. Hog book. Breeders’ Gazette, 


Chicago. 1911. $1.50. 


Eckles & Warren. Dairy farming. Macmil- 


lan. 1916. $1.10. 
*Washburn. Productive dairying. 
cott. 1917. $1.75. 
Poultry 
*American standard of perfection. 


Lippin- 


Latest 


ed. American Poultry Association. 


1915. $1.50. 
Lippincott. Poultry production. 
Lea & Febiger. 1916. $2.00. 


2d ed. 


*Robinson. Principles and practice of poul- 
try culture. Ginn. 1912. $3.00. 


Bees 
*A BC and X Y Z of bee culture. 


Edition 


of 1917. A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


$2.50. 


*Dadant. First lessons in beekeeping. 
American bee journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


1917. $1.00. 
Phillips. Beekeeping. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


*Recommended for first purchase. 


1915. 
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FOOD VALUES 


Farnsworth. Rural school lunch. Webb. 
1916. 30c. 

Kinne & Cooley. Food and health. Macmil- 

lan. 1916. 65c. 

Foods and household management. 

Macmillan. 1914. $1.10. 

Rose. Feeding the family. Macmillan. 1916. 
$2.10. 

sherman. Food products. Macmillan. 1914. 
$2.25. 

N.Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Cornell reading course for the 
farm home. Food series. 

9 Box luncheon. 
10 Rice and rice cookery. 
15 Potatoes in the dietary. 
16 Beans and similar vegetables as food. 
105 Dandelions as food. 
101 Waste of meat in the home; part 1. 
109 Waste of meat in the home; part 2. 
112 Short cuts for the home dietitian. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bulletins. 
467 Food value and uses of poultry. 
468 Potatoes, sweet potatoes and other 
starchy roots as food. 
471 Eggs and their value as food. 
503 Turnips, beets and other succulent 
roots and their use as food. 
505 Digestibility of some vegetable fats. 
507 Studies in the digestion of some ani- 


—_—_— 


mal fats. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulle- 
tins. 
121 Beans, peas and other legumes as 
food. 
142 Principles of nutrition and nutritive 


value of food. Corrected to 1910. 
535 Sugar and its value as food. 
712 School lunches. 
717 Food for young children. 
807 Bread and bread making in the home. 
808 How to select foods. I. What the body 
needs. 
817 How to select foods. II. Cereal foods. 
824 How to select foods. III. Foods rich 
in protein. 


CANNING AND STORAGE OF FOOD 








853 Home canning—Southern states. Con- 
tains more material on the princi- 
ples of food preservation than No. 
839. 

879 Home storage of vegetables. 

881 Preservation of vegetables by fermen- 
tation and salting. 

900 Home-made fruit butters. 

U. S. States Relations Service 

Ext. N. K. No. 9. Water glass eggs. 

Lists of commercial firms which sell can- 
ning outfits. 

Circulars on home canning for boys’ and 
girls’ club work, Nos. N. R. 21-30. 

U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 

Economic circular 28. Preserving fish for 
domestic use 

National emergency food garden commission 

Home canning manual. 
Home drying manual. 

Minnesota College of Agriculture. Home 
Economics Dept. 

Canning vegetables and fruits. (Mimeo- 
graph sheets). 

Minnesota Agric. extension bulletin 17. The 
farm vegetable garden. Has also a 
chapter on canning. 

Missouri University Bulletin, extension se- 
ries No. 6. Preservation of food in 
the home. 

International Harvester Co. Agric. exten- 
sion Dept., Chicago. Home canning 
by the cold pack method. Large ed., 
6c; small ed., 1c. 

New York State Food Supply commission. 
Drying food products by the dehydra- 
tion system. 

Recipes for using canned foods. F. J. Has- 

kin, Washington, D. C. 


WAR TIME ECONOMY IN THE HOME 


Hints to housewives on how to buy; how to 
care for foods; meats, etc. Mayor 
Mitchell’s Food Supply Committee, 71 
Broadway, New York City. 1917. 10c. 

Low cost cooking. Nesbitt. 1915. Ameri- 
can school of home economics, Chi- 
cago. 50c. 

Ten lessons on food conservation arranged 


Bulletins which can be obtained free or at for summer schools. U. S. Food Ad- 


small cost 
U. 8. Farmers’ bulletins 
839 Home canning by the one-period cold 
pack method. 


ministration, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Farmers’ Bulletins 
391 Economical use of meat in the home. 
469 Fats and their economical use in the 


841 Drying fruits and vegetables in the home. 
home. 


487 Cheese and its economical use in diet. 
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Corn meal as food. 

Honey and its use in the home. 

Sugar beet sirup. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables as conserv- 

ers of other staple foods. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 

Food thrift series, Nos. 1-5. 
Weekly news letter. 

Minnesota. College of Agriculture. Home 
Economics Dept. Food high in pro- 
tein; war breads; wheat conservation 
recipes. (Mimeograph sheets). 

Minnesota. Agricultural extension bulletin 
63. Milk, a cheap food. 

Wisconsin. Agricultural extension service 

circular 89. Other kinds of bread. 


565 
653 
823 
871 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN MINNE- 
SOTA 
By BESSIE B. SCRIPTURE, Librarian, 
East High School, Minneapolis. 

High school libraries are coming to the 
front. The library bromide assures us of it 
every day or so, and even benighted edu- 
cators are beginning to realize that it is no 
longer a unique high school that has a li- 
brary and a librarian, but rather that it is 
enly keeping itself up to a widely accepted 
standard of efficiency. The high school li- 
brary is no longer considered a frill,—a 
show place good for advertising the school. 

In some places however, the front is far- 
ther forward than in others, that of said 
others being not easily discernible from the 
rear. It is gratifying to know that Minne- 
sota is one of the forward states in regard 
to high school libraries. 

In 1887 school libraries became part of 
the state educational system, when a per- 
manent appropriation of $10,000 for school 
library aid was made, and a Public school 
library commission created to compile lists 
from which books must be chosen. Since 
then, of course, the sum has greatly in- 
creased, and the management of it changed. 

The only official help and supervision in 
matters of organization, etc., that high 
school libraries had, up to 1911, was given 
them by the Minnesota Public Library Com- 
mission. That year, however, the position 
of Supervisor of school libraries was cre- 
ated, in the state Department of education, 
and Miss Martha Wilson, librarian of the 
Minnesota public library commission, was 
appointed to fill the position. This is the 
basis of one of Minnesota’s claims to pro- 


| gress in the direction of school libraries, 
| So far as I could learn, Wisconsin, New Jer. 
sey, and New York are the only other states 
to have persons who do nothing but work 
with school libraries. Nor do they all Visit 
and closely supervise their charges, ag dogs 
Miss Wilson. Miss Mary Hall, of high 
school library fame as you all know, says, 
in the National Education Association Te- 
port of the Committee on high school libra. 
ries for 1915, “What is needed now is an 
organized campaign for the appointment, in 
every state, of a state supervisor of school 
libraries who can do for the state such work 
as has been done in Minnesota by the Super. 
visor of school libraries, Martha Wilson,” 

The next forward stride was made in 1915, 
when the State high school board made the 
ruling, that every state-aided high school 
must provide trained service in the high 
school library. A choice may be made of 
the following: 

1. Employment of a trained librarian. 

2. Employment of a teacher for part time 
library service. 

3. Combination with the public library, 
under certain given conditions. 

If the teacher-librarian is employed a defi- 
nite reduction in the amount of teaching serv- 
ice required of the librarian must be made. 

This ruling is one which Miss Hall, in the 
report mentioned above, says that other 
states would do very well to imitate. 

Of course, even in Minnesota, conditicns 
are far from ideal. School boards in many 
places refuse to see the wisdom of employ- 
ing a full time librarian, even when the serv- 








ice she might render would seem to war- 
rant it. The only places where this is done, 
I believe, are the Minneapolis high schools, 
all five of them, and Rochester. Two of the 
Minneapolis high school librarians even 
have assistants. Biwabik and Buhl have 
trained, full time school librarians, but they 
also serve the grades. 

The combination - with - the - public-library 
plan is being used in Nashwauk and Kee- 
watin. Even in Rochester the library board 
buys the books for the high school library, 
while the school board furnishes everything 
else, space, service, etc. 

Miss Baker, in charge of the library, is 4 
graduate of the Wisconsin library school. 
Her work has been so successful in Roches 
ter that they have provided a very fine li- 
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prary room in the new addition of the high 
school, well equipped even to a private office 
for the librarian. Some of the school libra- 


ries, aS Biwabik, give some public library 


service. y , : 
In requiring the service of trained libra- 


rians, Minnesota had, of course, cut out 
work for herself to do. Adequate oppor- 
tunity for such training must be provided. 
Of course, the Summer library school was 
already in operation. In addition, and to 
make it possible for future teachers to have 
some library training without spending six 
vacation weeks at it, the University offered 
courses in library economy in the College of 
Education, to those studying to be teachers. 


Doubtless all of you have some idea of the 
activity of the library in a large high school. 
To one who sees school in service, during 
the school day, the question comes forcibly, 
“How did schools ever get along before the 
libraries were established?” In Minneapo- 
lis, from two to six hundred students, vary- 
ing with the capacity of the room and the 
enroliment of the school, use the library 
every day for reference purposes only. This 
does not include the other seventy-five to 
two hundred who come to take out books 
for home use each day. That stands up pret- 
ty well beside the reference room in a fair 
sized public library, doesn’t it? 

Moreover, in addition to supplying the 
youngsters with books to use, the librarians 
are giving systematic training in their use. 
This is done for the most part in the Eng- 
lish classes, but the librarian gives the les- 
sons in the library itself. 

The other forms of service are famliar to 
any librarian, and they are all there—pic- 
tures, slides, Victrola records, pamphlets, 
clippings, bulletins, reading lists, etc. Be- 
sides this we campaign regularly for each 
student to get—and use—a public library 
card, making definite suggestions as to 
books to be obtained whenever possible. 
And this year we are turning our reading 
circle into a knitting club—reading at the 
same time, of course. High school libraries! 
The words conjure up visions of boundless 
service to truly appreciative, and almost 
without exception, polite and alert clientelle. 

In closing there is one thing that we 
should all keep in mind. I think every step 
forward of school libraries is a stride ahead 
for public libraries as well, not only ab- 
stractly by helping children acquire the 
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book habit, but concretely, here in Minne- 
sota. 

First of all, the standard of service and 
training has been raised in two ways, one 
as before mentioned by requiring trained 
service in school libraries, and the other by 
admitting only college graduates to the sum- 
mer school course for teacher librarians. 
This is bound to affect public libraries event- 
ually. 

Next, the lists and manuals prepared for 
school libraries are available for and ex- 
tremely useful to small public libraries. 

Last of all, there is a continuous effort 
being made to combine school and public 
libraries in small towns, and to have the 
school help to pay for competent service. 

Just one more small bouquet to throw at 
Minnesota. Certified school librarians are 
allowed to benefit by the state Teachers’ 
pension act. Miss Wilson tells that before 
the passage of the bill the father of it caught 
the phrase and came in to see her with his 
finger on it. He said, “What’s this? Bein’ 
a librarian ain’t a nerve-rackin’ occupation, 
is it? ” But the bill passed. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ DIVISION 
MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Division 
of public school librarians, Department of 
professional education of teachers, of the 
Minnesota Educational Association, was held 
in Minneapolis, Nov. 1 and 2, 1917. The first 
of the year’s meetings was held in the li- 
brary of West High School Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 1. The meeting was called to 
order by Miss Martha Wilson, the president, 
who came back for the occasion from Cleve- 
land, where she is spending a year, with 
leave of absence. 

The first speaker was Miss Mary E. Hall, 
of the Girls’ High School, in Brooklyn, on 
the “Modern high school library.” Miss Hall 
brought out vividly the difference between 
the old and the new types of school libra- 
ries,—the old a storehouse for knowledge,— 
a place containing only standard sets and 
steel engravings, a scholarly, highly re- 
spected, slightly used spot. The new, on 
the other hand, a place alive with interest, 
a laboratory for every subject. Then fol- 
lowed many practical suggestions as to 
methods of creating this interest,—plenty of 











bulletin board space for each department; 
a clipping collection absolutely up to the 
minute; a model newspaper, made of clip- 
pings put on to a bulletin board each day; 
a collection of poems, typed in duplicate to 
meet frequent demands; pictures and post- 
cards with practical celluloid holders, for 
circulation; lantern slides; pamphlets; a 
drawer full of topics for oral composition, | 
another of “New debate topics,” another of 
“Interesting men and women of today.” 
Miss Hall gave an especially interesting ac- 
count of clubs which have their inception 
and growth in the library,—a museum club 
which visits museums and galleries and la- 
ter studies about the objects of art visited, 
in the library. A poetry club, a travel club, 
a biography club (studying living persons) 
and a science club, were among those men- 
tioned. 


Miss Hall then gave a short history of the 
N. E. A. library committee and its work. 
Native Minnesotans were made happy by 
her statement that Minnesota is the fore- 
most state in the Union in respect to re- 
quirements, for trained school librarians and 
appropriations, rooms and library instruc- 
tion of school children. Wisconsin is sec- 
ond, Miss Hall went on to say, and the far 
West next. The South is fast awakening to 
its responsibilities in this direction. 


Mr. Krey of the History department of 
the University of Minnesota, next addressed 
the meeting on “The library and the teach- 
ing of history.” Mr. Krey said that theoret- 





ically, history teachers are divided into two | 
classes,—those who use no text books, and 

those who use nothing but text books. Prac- | 
tically, all history teachers range somewhere | 
between the two. Historians and librarians | 
must teach people to meet life. Mr. Krey | 
went on to show that librarians can be of 
service to history teachers in several ways,— 


1. By teaching students to use the cata- | 
log, classification system, index, table of con- 
tents and prefaces of books. 


2. By substitution of material, if those | 
are not at hand for which he came. 


3. By acquiring new material. 
a. Government material. 


4. By introducing students to books other 
than those assigned. 





5. By co-operation with history teachers. 
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6. By having a copy of the History Teach. 
er’s Magazine in the library. 


7. By being careful not to help students 
too much,—teach them how to help them. 
selves. 


Miss Hester Pollock, of the Mechanic Arts 
High School, St. Paul, was the next speaker 
Miss Pollock said that atmosphere is about 
all one can teach from a text, nowadays, 
On the other hand, it has never been so easy 
to teach history as it is now, because of the 
vast quantity of source material at hand— 
children can be taught to judge the source, 


Miss Pollock strongly urged the use of 
scrap books, in history classes. 


She also said that nowhere was there a 
greater opportunity for educating parents, 
by educating children, than here in Minne. 
sota, with its seventy-five per. cent of for. 
eign population. 


Miss Alma Penrose, of West High School, 
Minneapolis, spoke next on “The importance 
of library equipment.’ Fortunately, Miss 
Penrose said, the matter has become fairly 
well standardized. There are firms which 
manufacture equipment carefully planned 
for library use only. 


The necessities as to equipment are: 
1. Adequate space for books. 
2. Enough seating capacity for users. 


3. Provision for handling books,—charg- 
ing, discharging and carrying around the 
room, 


The seating capacity should be one-tenth 


| of the enrollment of the school. 


There is need of a well equipped loan 


| desk,—not merely a flat-top desk. There 
| should be a work room, which cares for un- 


packing, storing, etc., and there must be 
some place where students cannot get at 
the books placed there. Of prime impor- 
tance is a noiseless floor covering. 


All devices which reduce wear and tear, 
and noise, pay because by so much is the 


| question of discipline lightened. 


Thursday evening, Nov. 1, the dinner for 
the division was held at the Trot Inn tea 
room. Forty were present. There was 00 
fixed program of speeches. Many visiting 
librarians were heard from, including the 
guest of honor, Miss Hall. 
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Friday, November 2, at nine o’clock, the 
pusiness meeting was called to order by the 
president. Nominations were made from the 
foor, and seconded. The secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
following officers: 

president, Elsie Barquist, 
school, Minneapolis. 

Vice president, Margaret Mahoney, Long- 
fellow School, St. Paul. 


Secretary, Ruth Tupper, Little Falls, Minn. 

The program for the morning began with 
a symposium by teacher librarians as to 
“How I introduce my books.” 

Miss Cottrell told how she introduced 
Hardy to her high school students,—showing 
them how human the characters, how vivid 
the description, how naive the humor is in 
“The return of the native.” 


South High 


Miss Olds, of Dawson, fold how she got 
her children to enjoy the Jungle Books. She 
said that if one could get the leaders in a 
group to like a book all the others will like 
it, too, as children much prefer each other’s 
opinions of books to that of teachers or li- 
prarians. Suggestions and hints are more 
profitable than direct requests. 

Ruth Tupper, of Little Falls, spoke next 
on introducing the Prince and the pauper. 
She has a bulletin board on which each few 
days appears a picture of a person, with the 
name covered. One day it was Mark Twain, 
who also was Samuel Clemens, to the chil- 
dren’s great interest. Then came the Prince 
and pauper. 


Mrs. Nicholson, of Minneota, discussed 
Meadowcrofts’ Boys’ life of Edison. She 
said that anything in a Boy scout library 
binding will go out, any time. She reads 
the most interesting incidents aloud, and it 
usually creates a demand. 

Miss Spence, Winona, discussed John 
Muir’s Story of my boyhood and youth. She 
reads or tells incidents, and tries to get her 
students to read “Stickeen” first. They 
nearly always are glad toread about the au- 
thor, 

Miss Stewart, of Northfield, told how to 
deal with inspirational books, like Marden’s 
Pushing to the front. She reads aloud the 
titles of the essays, and one of the best es- 
Says, as a specimen. 

Miss Wells, of St. Louis Park, told of va- 
rious methods of getting her books intro- 








duced, first, of all by the newspaper. Biog- 
raphy is used in connection with the com- 
mercial course in school. 


The next feature of the program was Miss 
Ruth Ely’s paper on the “Attractive element 
in mediocre books.” (See page 120). 


Miss Mary Hall was the next speaker. 
Miss Hall talked informally on working up 
an interest in standard books. First, said 
Miss Hall, we must get children to be per- 
fectly frank as to what they do and don’t 
like. That will give us clues as to the kind 
of thing they will take to. Second, have a 
reading hour. It is best with beginning pu- 
pils,—an informal talk over books on the re- 
quired reading list. There must be a long 
reading list, with plenty to choose from. 
Third, the outside history reading must and 
can be made very much more interesting. 
Clubs, talks, personal work are the most im- 
portant of all, in guiding the reading of boys 
and girls. 

The Committee on instruction made its 
report as follows: 


Mr. Keator had completed his outline for 
the study of dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Miss Ely contributed a detailed outline of 
instruction in handbooks of literary allu- 
sions. Miss Mahoney had progressed in her 
grade outline. All teacher-librarians were 
asked to keep a detailed account of the work 
they do in instruction. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the present committee be continued and en- 
larged from the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion, with a view to detailed work on a man- 
ual to be published. 


The meeting adjourned and the following 
round tables were held: 


High school round table, in charge of Miss 
Margaret Greer, of Central high school, Min- 
neapolis. 


Normal school round table, presided over 
by Miss Grant of Winona. 


The high school librarians discussed the 
vertical file, the wider education of teachers 
in the use of the library, and pass systems. 

The normal school librarians talked about 
privileges and restriction of faculty mem- 
bers, means of interesting the faculty in the 
library, and binding. 


BESSIE SCRIPTURE, Secretary. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE ELEMENT IN THE 
MEDIOCRE BOOK 


By RUTH ELY, 
Librarian, Duluth Normal School. 


In dealing with the subject of the medi- 
ocre book, I shall confine myself to the medi- 
ocre book in children’s fiction and in order 
to make my talk a constructive criticism I 
shall add to the title thus making it read: 
“The attractive element in the mediocre 
book and how we can persuade the child 
that it is found also in the standard book 
although perhaps, not in just the same 
form.” 


The attractive feature of the mediocre book 





is undoubtedly its theme and style. The 
book is made up of short paragraphs and 
contains a great deal of action and conver- 
sation, and it has almost no description. If 
it is a girl’s book the subject, nine cases out 
of ten, is school life and the heroine the 
daughter of wealthy parents. It takes four 
books to tell of all the interesting social func- 
tions of which she is the inspiration during | 
her four years of school life and, then a fifth 
volume is added to tell of a European tour | 
which our heroine and her friends take at | 
the expense and suggestion of her father. 
In some of these serials the last volume va- 
ries a little and often in place of the trip 
abroad, the wealthy young lady returns to 
her alma mater in the role of a general bene- 
factress and either endows dormitories for 
the girls or else establishes tea rooms where 
the students may have their afternoon teas 
at a moderate sum. 


If the book is one for boys it usually treats 
of adventures on the seas. One of the fa- 
vorite themes is for a group of boys to go 
off for an indefinite trip on uncharted seas 
and through at least four books the reader 
is treated to all manner of thrills while the 
boys have hair-raising escapes from the jaws 
of whales or from the tomahawks of savages. 

Now there is no subject more dear to the 
heart of young readers than adventures at 
school or at sea and there is no doubt that 
a few such stories, provided they are tem- 
pered down to real life conditions are whole- 
some for children. Unfortunately, however, 


few standard writers who would be qualified 
to write such books, have chosen such sub- 
jects for their themes so that we have bare- 
ly a dozen good school stories and not many 
more than a dozen wholesome books of ad- 
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venture for boys. The result is that the juve. 
nile readers, not content with these few, get 
hold of the mediocre books and once Dos: 
sessed with their charm they run through 
their long list until life, as revealed by this 
story-book world becomes, to them, just one 
gay round of adventures, staged upon the 
high seas or within school walls. 


Of course this state of things is most un. 
wholesome for the child. In the first place 
it gives him false ideas of life and it algo 
keeps his horizon most narrow. The medi. 
ocre book is almost invariably a story of 
modern times and its characters modern, 
with the result that the reader soon grows 
to feel that anything which is worth while 
doing is performed by people of this age 
and clime, exclusively. One of the functions 
of fiction, even in its simplest forms is to 
enlarge the child’s sympathies and give him 
a sense of the varying conditions of life in 


| different places and in different ages. It 


must make him feel his kinship with all 
childhood so that no matter how widely 
apart his own way of doing things may dif- 
fer from children elsewhere in the world, 
he will never speak of them as “queer.” 
This broadening process the mediocre book 
does not accomplish for the child and so 
fails in this one way in which a story book 
may so easily contribute to the child’s edu- 
cation. 

In the second instance, this weak type of 
book offers no mental stimulus. It contains 
no description and so does not call into play 
the imagination of the child. Made up of 
straight narrative with much conversation 
interspersed it makes almost no demand 
upon the child’s intellect and so take it all 
in all it is a weak sort of pabulum and of- 
fers little mental growth. 


As I glanced over the shelves of a chil- 
dren’s library, not long ago, and saw the fine 
array of well selected books which they con- 
tained, I thought to myself, “Just why do we 
have the mediocre book anyway? Surely 
there are enough titles here to furnish the 
needed variety and children never clamor 
for new books as long as they find the old 
books interesting.” Then, of course, I re 
membered the commercial side to bookmak- 
ing and I had my answer. 


School and public libraries succeed very 
well in keeping their shelves free from the 
mediocre books but children will always 
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have access to them through their private 
libraries and those of their friends. Often 
we are shocked to hear children discussing 
these tabooed books just when we were fe- 
licitating ourselves that the children’s read- 
ing was exactly to our liking. 

of course this will happen and doubtless 
it will happen often. The best we can do is 
to see that the bulk of their reading is good 
literature and then we can be fairly sure 
that they are drawing their own comparisons 
as they read the two types of stories. 

And now as to how we can draw children 
away from the mediocre books and get them 
interested in the better class of literature. 
The teacher as you know, is a very strong 
factor in helping children along this line. If 
teacher will read and sanction a story it 
helps greatly in its popularity. Many of the 
pest books are sealed volumes to children 
because they unfortunately open with a 
chapter of description. If the teacher will 
help the pupil over these dry spots this, too, 
will help introduce and popularize the book. 


An instance of this kind comes to mind in 
the case of a child whom I was trying to 
dissuade from taking out a copy of “Frec- 
kles,” I took down from the shelf Roberts’ 
“Heart of the ancient wood.” “This, I said, 
is also a story of boy and girl nature lovers.” 
“Oh, yes,” she said, “I’ve looked at that sev- 
eral times, but it starts out with the first 
chapter all description and I hate descrip- 
tion.” 

Now with someone to “promote” this book 
the chances are very good of its becoming a 
popular bock for it has all the elements of 
the Porter books and is much more true to 
life in its characterizations. 


Many children, too, are like grown-ups. 
They get into a rut with regard to their 
reading and often need only a suggestion 
on our part to turn their reading into other 
channels. I once asked a young girl who 
had been feasting to excess on the college 
story just why she liked college stories to 
the exclusion of all other types of stories. 
“Oh, they are always such clever girls,” she 
said. 

“Here is a story about a girl who was also 
very clever,” I said, picking up a copy of 
Jeannette Gilder’s “Tom-boy at work.” “She 


hever saw the inside of a college when she 
Was a girl but she was clever enough to earn 
avery good living for herself when she was 





only in her ’teens, and when she became 
older she was a literary critic on some very 
well known Eastern newspapers and maga- 
ziness.” Then [ told her about some of the 
interesting things the “tom-boy” did when 
she was a girl and so I succeeded in getting 
this young reader interested enough to take 
out the book. From this suggestion she 
went on to other books which had deeper 
thought and more substantial interests and 
now she is enjoying George Eliot’s books. 

I was much surprised at one time to find 
a young girl reading a book which I had 
always just taken for granted would be rath- 
er dull reading for a girl. On bringing it 
back she recommended it to a friend and 
then took out another for herself by the 
same author. This excited my interest and 
I took the book home and found it was in- 
deed a very readable book. I think this one 
case is typical of many. We librarians and 
teachers are apt, also, to get into a rut and 
have preconceived notions about children’s 
reading. And so let me say in closing: 
Keep a watchful eye on yourselves and see 
that you read and re-read now and then, 
children’s books with a view of helping chil- 
dren to enjoy them. Do not feel too con- 
cerned if they scorn them now and then, and 
do not worry when one falls from grace by 
going back to a mediocre book after you 
thought him well launched out in the sea of 
good literature. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 

The National Child Labor Committee has 
sent out an appeal for the libraries through- 
out the country to observe Child Labor Day 
January 26-28, 1918. To those who will 
agree to observe the day, the National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second 
St., New York City, will send pamphlets and 
directions for making the occasion a suc- 
cess. These pamphlets and printed mate- 
rial will be sent only on specific request. 
The following pamphlets are of timely in- 
terest: 

No. 276. What shall we do for the chil- 
dren in time of war? 

No. 277. A War measure —Children in 
farmwork and school gardens. 


No. 278. Safeguarding childhood in peace 
and war. 
No. 267. Child labor in your state—a 


study outline. Contains suggested program 
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for Child Labor Day. 








LIBRARY PUBLICITY AND THE FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 


The U. S. Food Administration has rec- 
ognized the opportunities which libraries 
have for keeping in touch with all the peo- 
ple, by appointing a library publicity director 
in every state, and the publication of a 
monthly bulletin entitled “Food News Notes 
for Libraries.” 


In the first number, a message from Mr. 
Hoover asks for the loyal support of libra- 
rians. This message is emphasized by Dr. 
Putnam in the November number, urging li- 
brarians to give this matter their best in- 
telligence and best energy. The bulletin is 
edited by Miss Edith Guerrier, chief of pub- 
licity directors, who spent a day in the Twin 
Cities, November 30th, and proved a real in- 
spiration to better endeavor, as well as a 
mine of concrete information. Miss Guerrier 
held conferences with librarians, club lead- 
ers and teachers in the Minneapolis Public 
Library in the morning and in the St. Paul 
Public Library in the afternoon. Represent- 
atives of libraries at Anoka, Wayzata, St. 
Louis Park, Faribault, Duluth, Stillwater, 
Red Wing and White Bear besides the libra- 
ries of the Twin Cities were present at these 
conferences. 


Miss Guerrier set forth the aims of the 
food administration and urged librarians as 
a foundation to become personally familiar 
with the information contained in Ten les- 
sons in food conservation. A firm belief in 
the slogan that “Food will win the war” is 
the first requisite for intelligent work. As 
Dr. Putnam says, “it requires not merely a 
general interest, but a close personal study 
of the publications sent you and active em- 
ployment of the suggestions they convey.” 


Lists of the best material are printed from 
month to month in Food News Notes. At- 
tention is also called to the excellent lists 
accompanying Miss Sewall’s paper in the 
present issue of Library Notes and News, 
and to lists previously published in the June 
and September numbers. A bibliography on 
Food Economy for the Housewife, published 
by the State College, Pullman, Wash., will 
be distributed by the Library Commission. 

The Commission has received a supply of 
the large posters issued by the U. S. Food 
Administration, and will send a set to any 
library which has not received them. 
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Check your material carefully with the 
lists mentioned, and secure all of the free 
material, and everything else you can afford, 
Then having secured your material, the next 
problem is how to get it used. 

Study the concrete suggestions given in 
Food News Notes, and work out a definite 
plan for your own library. Call a confer. 
ence of the club leaders, domestic science 
and art teachers and others in your com. 
munity, and secure their co-operation jn 
keeping up a live bulletin board and making 
effective exhibits. A poster contest among 
the children, the best of which will be ex. 
hibited in the library, will not only carry 
the idea into every home, but bring parents 
to the library. Subjects for posters and es- 
says will be given in the next number of 
Food New Notes. Your state publicity di- 
rector can furnish photographs and further 
suggestions for preparing exhibits. The 
county and local chairmen of the women’s 
council of national defense and the home 
economics demonstration agents have prom- 
ised co-Operation and should be your chief 
aids. 

Study the natural resources, crops and 
food industries of your own community. 

Keep in touch with your state library pub- 
licity director, who is the director of the 
Library Commission. 

Report work done, and send photographs 
of any exhibits held. 

Send any printed matter or local material 
of value. 

Remember that your library is to act asa 
library service bureau of the Food Admin- 
istration, and that your direct connection 
with the administration is through your 
state library publicity director. 


LAKE REGION LIBRARY CLUB 

At the meeting of the Minnesota Library 
Association in St. Paul, a group of librarians 
from Central Minnesota organized a district 
club, to be called the “Lake Region Library 
Club,” with Mrs. Jenny Lind Blanchard of 
Little Falls, president, and Mrs. Marie E. 
Brick of St. Cloud, secretary. 

Librarians from St. Cloud, Little Falls, 
Alexandria, Moorhead and Brainerd started 
the organization which will include Sauk 
Center, Morris, Glenwood, Paynesville, Long 
Prairie, Staples, Wadena and other places. 
The first meeting will be held in Alexandria 
next June. 
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WAR LIBRARY FUND 


The goal of $1,000,000 for war libraries has 
been passed by nearly one-half of the 
amount, the total pledges reported by the 
A. L. A. War Finance Committee on Novem- 
ber 17th being $1,481,000. This amount in- 
cludes the gift of $320,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for buildings at the 382 camps 
and cantonments. The success of the cam- 
paign is gratifying and all libraries which 
had a part in it have surely felt the stimulus 
which comes from the manifestation of con- 
fidence and appreciation of the value of li- 
prary service. While many discouragements 
were met, the net results are in the highest 
degree encouraging and should stimulate all 
librarians to prove their usefulness by meet- 
ing the enlarged opportunities for service 
which present conditions afford. 


In Minnesota, an effort was made to se- 
cure a chairman in every county to organize 
the work. Out of the 86 counties in the 
state, there were 20 which made no re- 
sponse, and with a few exceptions these 
were the counties wtihout library or club 
organizations. But few places were able to 
carry out the campaign as outlined, though 
the best results were obtained where a thor- 
ough organization was effected throughout 
the county. Final reports have not yet been 
received from three eounties, but the total re- 
ported to date, including pledges, is $40,186.70. 


In tabulating the report of the campaign, 
the two most striking features are the large 
share contributed by the school children, 
and the fact that nearly all of the money 
was raised by small contributions. 


Renville county was the first to report; 
raising double the quota by raffling a piano 
at the county fair. Stearns county came in 
next, raising its full quota by means of a 
tag day on the Saturday before campaign 
week. Anoka, Lake, Washington and Wa- 
tonwan counties also conducted campaigns 
at their county fairs and Hastings, Interna- 
tional Falls and South St. Paul had tag days. 


In Sherburne county the school children 
started the precedent of giving up gum and 
candy for a week, and boxes placed in the 
school buildings rapidly filled with pennies, 
nickles and dimes. In Cass, Clay, Lincoln 
and Martin counties, the entire sum was 













































contributed by school children, excepting 
donations from women’s clubs in Moorhead 
($20), Barnesville ($10), and Windom ($10). 
In Ivanhoe, Lincoln county, after a week of 
abstinence, a candy and ice cream sale in 
school netted $68. In Bigstone, Douglas, 
Goodhue, Kandiyohi, Polk and Redwood 
counties, the county superintendent cu-oper- 
ated and large donations were received from 
the country schools. A circular letter to 
each school district in Polk county from 
Supt. Thorson is still bringing daily con- 
tributions. The slogan in Goodhue county 
was “A dime from every child for the sol- 
diers,” and in Clay county children were 
asked to bring five cents each and teachers 
to contribute twenty-five cents. Clubs and 
lodges were also called upon for help and 
willingly gave the small amounts which 
were asked. Entertainments reported were 
a movie benefit at Pipestone, benefit balls 
at Crosby and Richmond, and an entertain- 
ment at Litchfield which cleared over $200, 
$125 being devoted to the library fund, while 
the remainder was divided between the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C. A. Hibbing, Vir- 
ginia, Chisholm, Eveleth, Mountain Iron and 
Detroit made direct appropriations from 
their own library funds, and in Lyon county 
a tax was levied on the banks of the county. 
One generous library board member sent his 
personal check for the amount assigned to 
his county, collecting it later. 


Perhaps the mostly thoroughly organized 
counties were Bigstone, Blue Earth, Dodge, 
Fillmore, Rock, Stearns and Steele, where 
committees were at work in every com- 
munity, with results as seen in the follow- 
ing table. In Benton and Sherburne coun- 
ties permanent organizations were formed 
for future war service. While it is impossi- 
ble to give the credit due to all who assisted 
in the campaign, the list of leaders in the 
various communities is given below, those 
who organized the work in their respective 
counties being indicated by a star. 


The state chairman has made every effort 
to obtain correct figures, but will be glad to 
receive corrections and additions which will 
be noted in the next number of the bulletin. 
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County 
Aitkin 
Anoka 
Becker 
Beltrami 
Benton 
Bigstone 
Blue Earth 


Brown 


Carlton 
Cass 
Chippewa 


Chisago 
Clay 


Cottonwood 
Crow Wing 


Dakota and 


Dodge 


Place 
Aitkin 


Detroit 
Blackduck 


Mankato 
Amboy 


Cambria 
Garden City 
Good Thunder 
Judson 

Lake Crystal 
Madison Lake 
Mapleton 


Pemberton 
Rapidan 

St. Clair 
Smith’s Mill 
Vernon Center 


Country schools 


Sleepy Eye 
New Ulm 
Springfield 
Hanska 


Montevideo 
Milan schools 
Country schools 


Lindstrom 


Brainerd 
Crosby 
Deerwcod 


Hastings 
So. St. Paul 


Dodge Center 
Claremont 
Hayfield 
Kasson 
Mantorville 
West Concord 





Chairman Amount Collectey 


Mrs. D. M. Falconer $ 26.00 
*Mrs. Georgia A. Goss 194.09 
Library Board 60.00 
Mrs. J. C. Parker 40.00 
*Mrs. Julia R. Coates 100.00 
*Hester J. Clark 472.46 
*Flora F. Carr $ 718.67 
Carrie Randall 79.60 
F. T. Hansen 
Miss M. J. Bower 12.00 
J. K. Osgood 15.00 
Mrs. F. H. Griffin 29.38 
Walter W. White 1.00 
Library Association 47.24 
C. E. Bush 18.25 
Sue L. Sprague 13.50 
Rev. C. Marston 
H. Gregerson 7.00 
Flo Brothers 5.00 
Mrs. H. Thielman 15.75 
J. E. Stanley 3.85 
Mrs. T. G. Clement 60.50 


Rev. C. A. Eastman 
28.74 1,057.49 


*Alice Smith 138.78 
Ima Juni 177.00 
Eleanor Lehrer 77.00 
Rev. Amandus Norman 20.00 412.78 
*Mildred Riley 365.00 
*Co, Supt. R. F. Ross 87.57 
*Edith Crandall 104.75 

19.15 


16.50 140.40 


Mrs. J. Wadman 20.00 


*Ethel S. McCubrey 352.53 
*Mrs. T. C. Collins 161.21 
*Mrs. Clara T. Jones 108.50 

Mrs. Wm. Deering 105.00 

Mrs. Paul K. Wetzel 30.00 243.50 
*Stella Telford 382.09 

Mrs. D. L. Grannis 100.00 482.09 
*Mrs. A. F. Ingalls 43.45 

Mrs. A C. Hinckley 10.00 

G. F. Westcott 20.00 

Mrs. G. J. Gerretson 20.00 

Miss Nettie Bancroft 15.68 


Mrs. G. L. Wright 34.00 143.13 








Dot 


Far 


Fill 


Good 


Henn 


Houst 


Itasca 


Jackse 


Kandi} 


Koochi 


Lac qui 


Lake 
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County 
Douglas 


Faribault 


Fillmore 


Goodhue 


Hennepin and 


Houston 


Itasca 


Jackson 


Kandiyohi 


Koochiching 


Lac qui Parle 


Lake 


Place 


Blue Earth 
Wells 
Winnebago 


Preston 
Chatfield 
Rushford 
Spring Valley 
Canton 
Fountain 
Harmony 
Wyckoff 


Red Wing 


Zumbrota 

Pine Island 
Kenyon 
Goodhue 
Cannon Falls 
Country schools 


Minneapolis 


Grand Rapids 
Nashwauk 
Keewatin 
Coleraine 
Marble 


Lakefield 


Willmar 

New London 
Spicer 

Atwater 
Country schcols 


International Falls 


Big Falls 
Birchdale 


Gemmell Imp. Club 


Margie 
Northome 


Madison 
Dawson 


Chairman 
*Mrs. Margaret McCord 


*Alta Cummings 
Carrie A. Owens 
Winnifred White 


*Mrs. E. B. Read 
Annette Johnson 
Emma Crampten 
Alice V. Steffens 
Florence Mitson 
Mrs. Feeney 
Mrs. Higby 
Mrs. Kate Hostetter 


*Rev. W. S. Middlemass 
Grace L. Meyer 

Hattie Marvin 

Mrs. C. C. Perkins 

Mrs. R, Leland 


*Gratia Countryman 
Walter Eggleston 
*Grace Dorival 


*Mrs. L. W. Huntley 
Louise Sias 

Helen Prall 

Ruth Van Dyke 


Friends in Council 


*Amy Hanscom 


*Mrs. F. J. McPartlin 


*Mrs. Hilda O. Slind 
Helen Stratte 


*Mrs. W. L. Fowler 
Marion Dahl 





Amount collected 


108.29 
133.85) 
110.50 


69.75 
177.32 
51.60 
101.25 
15.00 
21.00 
51.50 
16.50 


283.18 


72.15 
68.48 
27.20 
25.00 
10.00 
58.40 


126.00 
201.84 
103.20 
60.60 
15.00 


123.76 
13.50 
10.57 
34.40 

203.02 


180.33 
15.00 
6.11 
40.00 
8.45 
10.00 


79.00 
116.00 


160.63 


352.64 


503.92 


544.41 


12,400.48 


82.41 


506.64 


53.40 


385.25 


259.89 


195.00 


453.80 





County 


LeSueur 


Lincoln 


Lyon 


McLeod 
Martin 


Meeker 


Morrison 


Murray 


Nicollet 


Olmsted 
Ottertail 


Pennington 


_ Pine 


Pipestone 


Polk 


Pope 











Ramsey 


ted Lake 


Redwood 


Renville 


Place 


Montgomery 
LeSueur Center 
Elysian 

Kasota 
Cleveland 
LeSueur 


Ivanhoe 
Lake Benton 
Arco 
Hendricks 


Tracy 


Hutchinson 


Litchfield 
Little Falls 


Randall 


Fulda 

Nicollet 

North Mankato 
Rochester 


l‘ergus Falls 
Pelican Rapids 


Pine City 
Hinckley 
Askov 
Pipestone 
Crookston 

KE. Grand Forks 
County schools 


Glenwood 


St. Paul 


White Bear 


Red Lake Falls 


Redwood Falls 
County Schools 
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Chairman Amount Collecteg 
*Mrs. F. W. Tepley 
Mrs. T. N. Havel 56.17 
Mrs. D. G, Clark 24.71 
Supt. Joel N. Childs 14.50 
Mrs. C. W. Babcock 12.00 
Mrs. Frances Lloyd 11.00 
Mrs. D. W. McDougald 6.00 124.38 
Edna Cottrell 80.00 
Lillian L, Skinner 41.00 
12.00 
10.00 143.00 
*Elizabeth Rank 175.00 
Margaret Campbell 16.10 191,10 
Ella J. Adams 115.50 
*Minnie Bird 150.00 
Mrs. Alice Lamb 125.00 
*Mrs. Jenny Lind 
Blanchard 114.50 
5.50 120.00 
Reading Club 50.00 
Mutual Improvement club 5.00 
Mrs. J. B. Nelson 28.75 33.75 
A. C. Gooding 400.00 
*Amy A. Lewis 348.88 
Almira Ward 54.00 402.88 
*Mrs. T. L. Melgaard 243.99 
*Supt. G. V. Kinney 
Theoline Goodwin 60.00 
24.00 
F. C. Nielsen 26.44 120.44 
Mrs. M. I. Gilson 188,93 
Elizabeth Lommen 340.50 
Supt. F. E. Lurton 61.79 
*Supt. N. A. Thorson 292.11 694.40 
G. W. Thacker 30.69 


W. Dawson Johnston 4,742.71 
C. W. Farnham 
11.00 


Mrs. Emma F. Marshall 
*Marie Tolzmann 100.00 


Co. Supt. A. G. Pratt 187.61 


*Mrs. W. H. Heins 





4,753.77 


106.25 


287.61 


229.15 





Ric 


Roe 


St. I 


Scott 
Sher] 


Stear 


Steele 





38 


3.00 


10 


).00 
1.00 


).00 


).00 


3.75 


2.88 


3.99 


).44 
3,93 


3.77 


6.25 








Rice 


Rock 


St, Louis 


Scott 
Sherburne 


Stearns 


Steele 


Place 


Faribault 
Northfield 
Cannon City 
Lonsdale 
Morristown 
Nerstrand 
Shieldsville 


Luverne 

Hills 

Beaver Creek 
Ashcreek 
Kenneth 


Duluth 
Aurora 
Biwabik 
Buhl 
Chisholm 
Eveleth 
Gilbert 
Hibbing 
Mt. Iron 
Virginia 


Shakopee 


St. Cloud 


St. John’s Univ. 


Albany 
Holdingford 
Kimball 
Roscoe 
Richmond 
Sartell 

Avon 

Sauk Center 


Owatonna 


Blooming Prairie 


Ellendale 
Medford 
Havana 
Miscellaneous 





Chairman 


*Sarah E. LeCrone 
A. D. Keator 

Mrs. Henry Lewis 
A. A. Jirik 

Mrs. P. W. Gorrie 
A. B. Larson 
Josephine Hagerty 


*Mrs. D. E. Halbert 
Mrs. O. J. Nash 


*Frances E. Earhart 
Harriet Levin 
Irma M. Walker 
Margaret Fletcher 
Margaret Palmer 
Margaret Hickman 
Ethel Binney 
Dorothy Hurlbert 
Stella Stebbins 
Mabel Newhard 


Library Association 


*Mrs. William Jongewaard 


*Mrs. Marie E. Brick 


Rev. A. Hoffman 


Deducted for expenses 
and local newspapers 


sent to camps 


*Carol Clarkson 
Maud van Buren 








262.15 
66.85 
5.00 
29.50 
14.50 
1.00 
2.00 


148.56 
56.00 
11.50 
21.50 
18.00 


4,654.70 
105.00 
12.00 
160.00 
500.00 
400.00 
193.80 
825.00 
81.00 
750.00 


658.87 
71.35 
17.00 
23.35 
31.86 

2.75 
41.30 
12.40 

5.75 

1.14 


865.67 


55.78 





162.00 


66.00 
44.00 
10.50 

7.00 


Amount collected 





381.00 


255.56 


7,681.50 


125.00 
50.00 


809.89 








County Place 
Stevens Morris 
Swift Appleton 
Todd Staples 
Wabasha Lake City 

Plainview 
Wabasha 
Waseca 
Washington Stillwater 
Watonwan St. James 
Wilkin Breckenridge 
Winona Winona 


Yellow Medicine Granite Falls 





*County chairman. 


CAMP LIBRARIES 


Good progress is reported in the work of 
organizing the camp libraries. The head- 
quarters of the Library war service has been 
transferred to the Library of Congress, with 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
as general director; Matthew S. Dudgeon 
as manager of camp libraries and George B. 
Utley, secretary of the A. L. A. as executive 
secretary. 


The latest report of the director states 
that at most of the cantonments the build- 
ings are complete, and the shelving and fur- 
niture is being shipped. 


Thousands of books and magazines have 
already been gathered, forwarded and issued 
to the men, in part direct, in part through 
other agencies. Some of the permanent 
camp librarians have been appointed, and 
others have been assigned as organizers, but 
not enough men are available for this serv- 
ice. 

In response to the first call for books in 
August and September, a total of 15,721 vol- 
umes were collected and shipped by Minne- 
sota libraries to the following points: 





Chicago Public Library..............+. 3,112 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. M............ 5,609 
Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga............ 3,000 
Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark.......... 2,000 
Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La..... 2,000 

15,721 


In response to a later appeal, November 1, 
3,589 more books have been reported as 
shipped, and it is hoped that 1,500 more 


Chairman Amount collecteg 





Agnes Torpey 132.00 
Mrs. Anna Larue 10,00 
Mrs. F. H. Knickerbocker 87.00 
*Mrs. G. S. Todd 164.50 
50.00 
Miss Emma Peters 125.00 339.50 
*Mrs. M. M. Davidson 221.00 
Mary E. Corson 206.65 
Mrs. L. M. Chapman 34.35 
Mrs. George Mangskau 35.70 
Jeannette A. Clarke 670.04 
O. W. Nordbye 80.00 
$40,186.70 


which were notified to be shipped are now 
on the way. With the addition of 125 sent 
to local companies from Detroit, 250 from 
Austin, and 200 from Crookston, this makes 
a total of over 20,000 volumes, half of which 
were sent from Minneapolis. 

The following extracts from letters from 
the librarian at Camp Cody acknowledging 
the first shipment sent by the Library Com- 
mission emphasize strongly the need for 
books and the eagerness with which they 
are received: 

“The 500 books of the first shipment from 
you are doing good work in the Y. M. C. A. 


buildings. There are none in at two of the 
buildings. Can assure you the books are ap- 
preciated.” 


“A recent census of soldier preference for 
recreation hours brought a direct message 
to the A. L. A.; 12,000 men replied to the 
questionaire. Of the first fifty cards drawn, 
22 men wanted reading and 22 study. Of 
course you understand Minnesota men are 
here. Cannot your office send a request to 
the editor of every Minnesota publication to 
send a free copy of his paper, magazine, bul- 
letin, etc., to Camp Cody Library, Deming, 
N. M., as long as Minnesota men are sta 
tioned here? In the same letter a request 
could be made for a similar copy for Na 
tional Army cantonment housing Minnesotg 
men.” 

In a more recent letter, Librarian Smith 
states that but one Minnesota paper is being 
sent to the library. No doubt many home 
papers are being sent to the boys direct, but 
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\ibrarians throughout the state are asked to 
interview the managers of their local papers 
and pass on this request. Camp Cody, Dem- 
ing, N. M.; Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia., 
and Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark., are the 
ones where the majority of our Minnesota 
troops are now located. 

The following appeal has been issued by 
the director of War Library Service: 

“To the Members of the American Library 

Association: 

The campaign for funds is now (for the 
time) completed. It has yielded returns 
which prove the extraordinary energy and 
enthusiasm you have put into it. 

But the sum raised, though large, is 
meagre compared with the needs. Three 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars of it 
(the grant from the Carnegie Corporation) 
is specifically for buildings—which consti- 
tute an obligation as well as an opportunity. 
And besides the needs in this country there 
are and will be the needs abroad, which will 
require every effort that we can apply to 
them. 

We shall buy books; but every book 
bought should be offset by at least ten books 
given. 

So now, the Campaign for Books. 

Not for any books that may be offered, 
but for those certain to prove useful. You 
have the necessary description of these. 
Ask for specific hooks. You will be likely 
to get them. 

The responsibility is yours to avoid send- 
ing what will be a wasteful expense to trans- 
port and administer. 

Books. As to magazines, avoid excess. 
Emphasize the suggested list, and of these 
ship only recent issues. 

Except as otherwise instructed, ship to 
the central points already designated. 

HERBERT PUTNAM, 
General Director, A. L. A., 
War Service for Soldiers and Sailors.” 

While Minnesota has already made a gen- 
erous contribution of books, there are surely 
Many more readable books available. Every 
library in the state is urged to start imme- 
diately a more energetic campaign than the 
one begun in the summer. Would it not be 
possible to make this a Christmas offering? 
Get the boys and girls to help in the collec- 
tion of the books. Advertise that the books 
are needed and will be called for upon no- 
tification of the library. 








The Commission still has on hand a plen- 


tiful supply of the posters and book-slips, 
which will be supplied to the libraries upon 
request as long as they last. 


It is to be observed, however, that for the 


present it is not advisable to send to the 
camps any magazines other than those most 
recent magazines which are sent by mail. 
Quantities of magazines have been collected, 
however, and should not be rejected. Some 
can be sold to the Boston Book Co. and other 
similar houses, while all which are not of 
value as literature can be sold for old paper, 
bringing a very considerable sum of money. 
The War Finance Committee requests that 
this money be sent to them to be expended 
for new magazines, books or other expenses. 


A circular issued by the Boston Book Co. 


giving a list of periodicals which are partic- 
ularly valuable has been mailed to every li- 
brary in the state with the December num- 
ber of the A. L. A. Booklist. 
failed to receive one, please notify the Com- 
mission at once). 
marked, this whole book campaign has been 
worth while just for the clearing out of at- 
tics. Let us clear out some of our library 
attics and basements as well, and begin the 
New Year with a clean slate. 


(If any library 


As one librarian re- 


To sum up. 1. Readable books are still 


needed. Enough popular fiction ought easily 
to be secured to supply this demand, releas- 
ing the book fund for the purchase of refer- 
ence books and the wide range of technical 
books which are found unexpectedly to be 
in demand. 


2. When enough books are collected for 


a shipment, notify the Library Commission, 
who will at once send shipping directions. 
Kindly also report when books are shipped. 


3. See that your local papers are sent to 


the librarians of the camp libraries where 
your home boys are located. 


BOOKS OFFERED 


Chambers’ encyclopedia, 1881, will be 


given to any library which may find it use- 
ful. 


Apply to Elizabeth Rank, 
Marshall, Minn. 


CLARA BALDWIN LIBRARY CLUB 
The Range librarians had Thanksgiving 


dinner at the new Hibbing library building. 
The club decided to adopt a French orphan 
and possibly two. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. L. Walkley, assistant librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, has been 
given three months’ leave of absence to or- 
ganize camp libraries and left for Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill., the first of November. 

Miss Nouvart Tashjian, of the St. Paul 
Public Library staff, has been granted leave 
of absence for war service in the War De- 
partment in Washington. 

Miss Perrie Jones, formerly librarian at 
Wabasha, and recently assistant in the tech- 
nology division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, sailed for Paris about November Ist 
to engage in war service under the Y. W. 
C. A. 

Mr. Charles E. Graves, New York State 
Library School, 13, formerly assistant in the 
University of Illinois Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, and began work November Ist. 

Miss Mabel Newhard, for eight years li- 
brarian at Virginia, has resigned to accept 
a position as librarian for Armour & Co., 
Chicago. The Virginia library has had a re- 
markable growth under her administration 
and its work has developed in a broad way 
to meet the needs of the community. The 
members of the library board gave her a 
farewell banquet on her departure and pre- 
sented her with a wrist watch. 

Miss Charlotte Matson, of the Business 
Branch of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
has resigned to become Legislative Refer- 
ence Librarian of the North Dakota Library 
Commission, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mrs. Carroll Shaw, a graduate of Simmons 
College, has been temporarily appointed as- 
sistant in the Eveleth library. 

Miss Louise Richardson, children’s libra- 
rian at Eveleth for the past two years, has 
been appointed librarian of Meredith Col- 
lege in Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Marion Dahl has resigned as libra- 
rian at Two Harbors to become librarian at 
Boise City, Idaho. Miss Vivadale Schultz, 
the former assistant, succeeds Miss Dahl as 
librarian. 

Miss Nellie Freeman, librarian at White 
Bear, has accepted a position as matron at 
Church Hall, a dormitory for Normal stu- 
dents at Valley City, N. D. Miss Ada Palm- 
er has been appointed her successor. 

Mrs. Flora C. Conner, librarian at Austin, 
is taking a leave of absence on account of ill 
health, but is reported as improving. 





NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES 


(Items of news for this column are 8olic 
ited from all libraries in the state, The 
should be sent to the Director of the Gas. 
mission by the 15th of the month Preceding 
each issue of the bulletin, which appear, 
quarterly in March, June, September and De. 
cember.) 

Austin. A well selected library of 250 yo}. 
umes was collected for the local company of 


the National Guards. 


The Floral Club has undertaken the task 
of making scrap books and the High Sehoo| 
girls are divided into groups for the purpoge 
of collecting pictures, puzzles, ete. 

The library has a good supply of materia] 
on food conservation and arranged an ex. 
hibit in co-operation with the Home eco. 
nomics demonstration agent. 


Buhl. The superstructure of the $33,009 
library building at Buhl is completed ang 
work on the interior is progressing. Until 
the building is ready for use, the High 
School library will continue to be open to 
the public every school day, and on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
from 7 to 9. 

Chisholm. This library was one of the 
first in the state to enlist in the cause of 
food conservation, beginning with a food 
demonstration during the summer, and start 
ing a file of economical recipes that have 
been tried. 

Cloquet. As no bids have been received 
for remodeling the library building, it has 
been decided to postpone the work until 
spring. 

Coleraine. Miss Ruth Haven, of the Li- 
brary Commission, spent a week with Miss 
Vandyke to assist in starting a card catalog. 

Crookston. At the request of Lieut. Paul 
B. Albert formerly a member of the Crook- 
ston library board, a good collection of 200 
books was sent to the company at Camp 
Dodge. 

Eveleth. A loan exhibit of etchings from 
the Keppel galleries in New York City was 
held at the library during October. 

Hibbing. The new $130,000 library build: 
ing was formally opened to the public Octo 
ber 19th. The building was crowded to the 
doors and a brief program was given col- 
sisting of music and short addresses by Mrs. 
B. S. Adams, president of the library board, 
Judge Martin Hughes, and Miss Baldwin of 
the Library Commission. A dance in the 
auditorium followed the program and frappé 
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was served. The children were entertained 
at a series of story hours the following 
morning by Miss Frost, the children’s libra- 
rian, and Miss Richardson of Eveleth. 


The building expresses the latest word in 
library equipment and furniture and every 
detail has been worked out with the greatest 
care by the librarian and architects. It is 
puilt of Kettle River sandstone in Renais- 
sance style. The main reading room across 
the front is finished in oak with built-in book 
cases, display racks, magazine racks, ver- 
tical files and even a specially made case for 
paper and string to wrap books in stormy 
weather. The charging desk between the 
reading room and the stack room was espe- 
cially planned by Miss Hurlbert and is a 
model of convenience and spaciousness. 
The decoration of the room is worked out in 
pleasing harmony with lunettes painted by 
Cc. C. Rosenkrantz, a Duluth artist. The 
floor is of cork tile. 


The other rooms on the main floor include 
a staff rest room, a work room, a sun room, 
law reference room and stack room. These 
are finished similar to the main room, except 
that in the sun room, wicker furniture is 
used. A small kitchenette has been provided 
adjoining the rest room for the use of the 
librarians. A fireproof vault and elevator 
complete the equipment of the work room. 


A rest room, auditorium with stage, club 
room and men’s room make up the basement 
floor plan. The club room is large and is 
furnished with piano and victrola. It is sep- 
arated from the auditorium by folding doors 
so that the seating space may be added to 
the auditorium when needed. A kitchen of 
the most modern type and a complete set of 
ching and glassware completes the club 
room equipment. 


The rest rooms and club rooms are fur- 
nished most attractively, with rugs and 
Wicker furniture. For the present the men’s 
club room is given over to the Red Cross 
chapter, which has a splendid equipment for 
work, 


The park superintendent keeps the win- 
dow boxes in the reading rooms and sun 


room filled with plants to add to the attrac- 
tiveness. 


A branch at Alice was opened in Novem- 


ber with 3,000 books in charge of Miss Mary 
Nichols. 





Hutchinson. The library is offering its 
usual series of entertainments. There will 
be eight numbers in the course this year. 


International Falls. The city library has 
been moved from its former downtown quar- 
ters to the High School room of the old 
High School building. 


Little Falls. The library appropriation 
was increased from $1,500 to $2,000. A com- 
mittee of the library board and other per- 
sons interested in the library appeared be- 
fore the council and a testimonial from the 
superintendent and public school teachers 
was presented. 


Madelia. The school library is open to the 
public on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
each week. 


Madison. At the opening meeting of the 
Library Literary Society, Mrs. Theodore 
Christianson of Dawson, gave an address on 
food conservation. A musical program and 
community singing completed the evening. 


Mankato. In response to the request of 
the library board for an appropriation of 
$6,500 for the coming year, the city council 
granted an increase of $1,000 which will pro- 
vide $6,000 for the year 1918-19. 


Marble. The council has voted $150 for 
library books and the school library will be 
opened to the public three evenings each 
week. 


Minneapolis. Flag raising ceremonies 
were conducted December Ist at five branch 
libraries, with bluejackets from the Dun- 
woody Institute and Boy Scouts taking part. 
President Cyrus Northrop spoke at each 
branch. 


Moorhead. The $200 appropriation from 
the county has been received and the exten- 
sion work is being carried on more vigorous- 
ly than ever before. 

The use of the basement rooms has been 
given to the Red Cross chapter. 


Northfield. A tag day for the library book 
fund brought in $70. 


Pine Island. Miss Haven, the Commission 
organizer, spent a week with Mrs. Perkins to 
assist her in organizing the library. A fine 
lot of books has been purchased, and a num- 
ber have been turned over from the school 
library. The library will be open to the pub- 
lic January Ist. 
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Red Wing. The annual exhibit of vege- 
tables and flowers grown by the members of 
the Children’s League took place in the li- 
brary basement in September. 


St. Charles. The city council has voted 
$20 a month for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic library, which has heretofore been car- 
ried on by a committee of the Civic League. 


St. Cloud. A gift of over 400 volumes from 
the private library of the late G. H. Reynolds 
has been presented to the ilbrary by Mrs. 
Reynolds. Many are choice editions and 
will be kept in a separate section known as 
the “Reynolds’ collection.” 

A state clinic for victims of infantile par- 
alysis in the counties of the district was 
held in the library auditorium in November. 


St. Louis Park. The librarian sold Riley 
buttons to the children to secure a picture 
of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” and a bust of 
Riley for the library. 


St. Paul. A branch library was opened in 
the Trades Union hall, the last of November, 
starting with a collection of books chiefly 
pertaining to the various crafts. 


Staples. The public library will be re- 
moved to the new high school building in 
order to make its material more available 
for use. 


Stillwater. The library’s exhibit at the 
county fair in October featured books on 
the war, flags of the Allies, war maps and 
pictures, food conservation and agriculture. 


Virginia. The annual exhibit of chil- 
dren’s handicraft was held in the library the 
last of September. 











Wadena. Miss Ruth Haven of the Library 
Commission, visited the library in Octobe, 
and assisted Miss Stewart in revising the 
classification. 


Walker. The library has been reorganizeg 
with the assistance of Miss Haven, who 
spent two weeks with the local librarian, 


Warren. The High School library has 
been reorganized and arrangements haye 
been made to open it to the public for reagq. 
ing every afternoon. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual fall dinner of the Twin City 
Library Club was held in conjunction with 
the Minnesota Library Association meeting 
on the evening of October 8th at the St. Paul | 
Association rooms. The occasion was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Minesota Li- 
brary Association and a special effort was 
made to have the founders of the Associa- 
tion present. 

Following the program, which is reported 
in the proceedings of the M. L. A., Dr. §. J. 
Buck, president of the Twin City Library 
Club, called a short business meeting at 
which reports were given and the following 
officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, Miss Belle M. Owens, St. Paul Public 
Library; vice president, Miss Ruth Rosholt, 
Minneapolis Public Library; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Amy Cowley, Library Commis- 
sion. 

AMY COWLEY, Secretary. 


WANTED 
Reader’s guide — Novem b er-December, 
1915; September-December, 1916. 
Annette Johnson, 
Public Library Chatfield, Minn. 











